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HISTORY IN THE SCHOOL 

Language and literature are not more closely connected with 
the humanistic in education than history is. And this for 
obvious reasons. It is the introduction of the young mind to 
the record of the past of the race to which he himself belongs 
and whose traditions it will be his duty to pass on to the next 
generation. It would be to waste words to endeavor to show 
how closely the study of this record is associated with moral 
training and with that kind of political instruction and humane 
learning which best fit the rising generation for the discharge 
of their social and political duties as citizens. It strengthens the 
sympathy of man with man and binds more closely the social 
bond. By the study of past greatness we learn to strive to be 
worthy of our forefathers, and, by the understanding of the 
causes which have led mankind astray, we learn to understand 
better the questions which arise in our own time and to act 
during the brief period assigned to us on the stage of life with 
circumspection, and under a sense of responsibility to those 
who are to succeed us. 

To discuss here the importance of history in education would 
accordingly be superfluous. Opinions, however, may vary as to 
the age at which it ought to be studied and the method of 
instruction which ought to be pursued. It has been too much 
the habit, I think, to speak of history as a school subject from 
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the point of view of the adult and cultivated mind, and to forget 
that, if the young are to enter into the life of the past and to 
become familiar with the sources of their own lives, the teaching 
of history must be adapted to the age of those whom we are 
teaching. The childhood of history is best for the child, the boy- 
hood of history for the boy, the youthhood of history for the 
youth, and the manhood of history for the man. A similar mis- 
conception has existed with regard to most other subjects ; and 
hence the attempt to convey adult conceptions to young minds 
in almost every department of instruction, a mode of procedure 
which, so far from promoting the growth of the subject taught, 
checks growth and destroys interest. And, as educators, we must 
admit that, if the result of our teaching be not to stimulate the 
activity of mind and to plant in the young an interest in the 
subjects taught that will outlast the school and influence the 
whole of life, we have failed. 

History is a very large and various study and to deal with it 
as an educational instrument in all its bearings would occupy a 
volume. My chief interest is in history for the young as a 
vehicle of moral training, a means of cultivating sympathy of 
man with man and of so strengthening the social bond as to lay 
the foundations of a virtuous political life. 

When, now, we ask for a method in teaching history we are 
first under obligation to explain to ourselves what we mean by 
history. 

If history be the story of man's words and acts, the British 
Museum could not hold the history of a single day. By com- 
mon consent the history of mankind is limited to an account of 
the words and deeds of men as members of a cooperating 
society of men, words spoken and deeds done in the interests of 
the progress of the community as a whole. The record of the 
past is full of many minor histories, e. g., art, science, educa- 
tion, all of which throw a side light on history in its ordinary 
accepted sense ; but we must not allow our attention to be 
diverted by these contributions to the history of humanity, how- 
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ever important, from the specific meaning of history as having 
for its chief subject-matter man as a political being, as political, 
law-abiding, and as law-abiding, moral. 

(1) History is not antiquarianism. Antiquarianism has some- 
thing childlike about it in so far as it revels in the facts and 
little things of the past simply because of its interest in facts and 
things in and for themselves, though not necessarily always indif- 
ferent to their wider relations. There are such minds, and it is 
a good thing for the historian that they exist, just as it is a good 
thing for the biologist that there are investigators whose chief 
delight is in the accurate investigation of particular forms and 
who not only fail to rise to the science of their subject in its 
true sense as a rational and causal presentation of a correlated 
series of phenomena, but even satisfy their self-love by talking 
somewhat contemptuously of "theorists." This childlike atti- 
tude of mind in an adult, however, is of distinct value to science 
and also to history. To such minds in the historical department 
Gibbon's "Decline and Fall," if it were published today, would 
be a great opportunity ; they would fill columns with their 
"learned" criticisms and exposures of errors. But Gibbon 
remains; while they pass into footnotes to be afterwards corrected 
by subsequent footnotes. We condone this seeming pettiness in 
consideration of its uses. 

(2) History is the story of the long progress of humanity in 
time. Consequently the dating of events in accurate sequence 
and of the prominent actors round whom these events have 
chiefly gathered is essential. This, however, is to be called 
chronology but not history. 

(3) Further, since history is the long record of time, we 
must have record of events and of the acts of the men 
who specially influenced them in an accurate, sequent series. 
This we call historical annals. Annals may consist of bald, 
colorless statements, or they may be vivid and picturesque and 
contain an attempt to portray the actors. So far from such 
picturesque annals being less accurate presentations because of 
their dramatic character, they are in truth more accurate than 
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bald annals because they are a more adequate presentation of 
human life ; and human life is always dramatic. All depends on 
the objectivity and truth of mind of the writer. It is evident 
that annals well written are substantially narrations or stories, 
and are the vital basis of all history. 

(4) History, however, in the strict sense (and I do not speak 
of the philosophy of history which is a distinct subject), contains 
both antiquities, chronology and annals so treated as to 
exhibit the causal relations of the series of events in their rela- 
tion to the life of the community as a public ethical polity — a 
life of progress or of decay as it may be. To write history in 
this sense demands a combination of the highest powers, both 
intellectual, imaginative and ethical. By the very nature of the 
case such a treatment of events must be the most instructive and 
attractive of all studies, for what can transcend in importance 
the history of man to men ? Humanity must always pre- 
eminently interest Man. 

(5) The history of a nation is the history of a race ; that is 
to say of a significant, if not specific, type of man working 
towards a social polity under certain conditions of physical 
environment. Since man lives by the earth and its products it 
follows that his relations to the earth must be the primary fact 
in the history of any race, and will be found to explain much of 
its political activity and growth. The material conditions can 
never be lost sight of by a nation or its historian. In an 
advanced and complex civilization these material considerations 
may seem to have given place to "ideas" as determining the acts 
of a people, but they are always at work silently; and, when they 
are urgent, ideas, whether moral, political, or religious, will be 
swept away before them. The prima vita will govern. Geogra- 
phy, then, in its large sense is indispensable to the understand- 
ing of history. 

(6) At the back of the sequence of events which we call 
annals have been thoughts, i. e., ideas and purposes. These, 
again, have for the most part been closely connected with thinkers 
and with makers or transformers of politics ; although it is 
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true that tendencies often exist and will move a whole people 
which cannot be traced to any one personality. Thus the series 
of events as determined by external conditions, but above all by 
thoughts and ideals of life, constitutes history as a science. 

If we reflect for a moment we shall see that the writer of the 
history of a nation in this large, only true sense, much more the 
historian of the world, ought to be possessed of an intense sym- 
pathy with humanity, the imagination of a poet, the thoughtful- 
ness of a philosopher, the knowledge of an encyclopaedist and the 
gifts of an orator. For the historian has to deal with the largest 
generalization of generalizations in every field of human activity, 
and by dwelling on these to lay bare the secret springs of events 
and motives and all the causal relations of the growth or decay 
of nations. Hence we may say that a historical grasp of the 
life of man through the ages is the last result of a man's culture. 
If this be history, it is sufficiently evident that even if you have 
had a boy under tuition up to the end of the secondary school 
period, it would be little that he could know of it. But the 
instruction which the boy receives may always be such as will 
prepare him for the ultimate comprehension of history in its 
widest significance. As in all school subjects, we can do nothing 
in the school period but lay foundations ; but, as I have often 
said elsewhere, we have not only so to teach as to give a sound 
foundation for ultimate knowledge in every department that we 
admit to the curriculum, but much more have we so to teach as 
to feel that we have already attained an educational purpose, at 
whatever stage the pupil may cease his attendance at school. 
What is that purpose generally ? 

We may sometimes be disposed to think that language is 
somewhat strained when it is said that the object we have in 
view, even in the formal discipline of intellect, is ethical. We see 
that it is so, however, as soon as we understand the meaning of 
the word "ethical" as marking the issue in personal life and con- 
duct of the Rational and Emotional "which so curiously and 
subtly blend to make a man." To say that the end is ethical is 
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practically to say that the end of man is the Humanity in him 
— not this or that specific knowledge or faculty. But however 
the word may demand explanation or justify restriction as 
denoting the end of disciplinary studies, its application to the 
teaching of school history "leaps to the eyes," as the French say. 

Generally we would say that we attain our ethical purpose in 
teaching history by connecting the life of the boy with the life 
of the past humanity of which he is the most recent outcome. 
Thus we make it possible for him to become a "being of large 
discourse looking before and after ; " for the after look brings 
with it the forward look. We prolong his experience and his 
life thereby. Instead of three-score years and ten he lives 
thousands of years. All the past of man's life pours into him 
and he reaches forward also into the future of the race. 

The purpose then which we have in view in teaching school history 
is the enriching of the humanity of the pupil with a view to an ethical 
result in life and character. 

But no man, were he to give his whole life to history, can 
sum up in his own thought the past of humanity save in the form 
of the most generalized characteristics of nations and of their 
influence on each other for progress or decline. And, further, 
the true significance of events in world-history will not touch 
him, their interpretation will lie outside his acquired knowledge, 
his imagination, on which true appreciation of men and move- 
ments depends, will fail him, if he does not rest all his experience 
on a home basis. What has been is what now exists around him, 
and what has been and is, is what will be. Accordingly, histor- 
ical appreciation and historical imagination must rest on the 
comparatively narrow basis of our own national history. If this 
be so with the professed historian how much more is it true of 
the average man. This gives us our second proposition : 

The history of the school must be national history and its primary 
aim is the knowledge of the past of our own race as a portion of the 
human family with a view to the evoking of that personal attachment 
to our past and present and future which we call Patriotism. 

A true patriot is full of history — the history of the past and 
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the probable history of the future of his country animate him, 
although he may be a poor hand at a history examination paper. 
His whole life as a man is stimulated and broadened by the idea 
of humanity. This idea, no doubt, is narrowed down to the com- 
munity of which he forms a part, the part out of which he more 
immediately springs, but it is none the less operative educationally. 

In educating the boy to nationality and patriotism, we do 
not mean him to stop short at this ; but we may be assured that 
the vague and watery cosmopolitanism which some affect can be 
genuine only in so far as it rests on a patriotic national feeling. 
If we do not love those of our own household, the less we talk 
about loving Humanity with a big h the better. It is in 
respecting ourselves that we respect others. The youth of 
the country, then, must grow up in a knowledge of their own 
national record of arts and arms just as they must grow up in 
their own tongue and in their own literature ; and this they must 
do if they are intelligently and sympathetically to comprehend 
the life of other nations, past or contemporary. Education fails 
to attain its moral and civic ends if it does not connect a boy 
with his own national antecedents and all that has made him and 
the present possible, and it equally fails to attain the ends of 
culture in its larger sense. 

But while this is our primary aim we must never lose sight of 
our ultimate aim — the enriching of the humanity of the pupil 
with a view to an ethical result. 

Having defined our aim how are we to proceed ? The great 
principle, "Adapt to the mental growth of the pupil," must 
govern all we attempt in this as in other subjects. But in 
obedience to this principle can we not find some general rule of 
procedure which shall govern all school history from infancy to 
the eighteenth year — the age which marks the termination of 
secondary instruction. I think we can, if we consider for a 
moment the form in which history necessarily presents itself 
to us. 

History externally viewed is a series of related events in 
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time connected with certain communities of persons and local- 
ities, the even tenor of events being occasionally disturbed 
by outbursts of passion and emotion. That is to say, it 
presents itself to us as an epic made up of dramatic situa- 
tions with interludes of lyrical raptures — all connected with 
persons and the aims or ideas which they represent. Or perhaps 
we should say it is a prosaic epic every now and then passing 
into drama and accompanied by a lyrical chorus. History 
cannot be reasoned history to a boy ; even at the age of seven- 
teen it is only partially so, but it can always be an epic, a drama 
and a song. The general principle of procedure in education is 
thus revealed. We must teach history to the young as an epic, 
a drama and a song. A certain number of dates connected with 
great crises of national history, or with great characters, must of 
course be known for the sake of the time sequence ; and certain 
prosaic facts must enter as connecting links of the epic as the 
pupils increase in years. But the younger our pupils are the 
more must the epic and dramatic and lyric idea of history be 
kept in view, and the more indifferent must we remain to causal 
explanations. Thus the history of the school will be full of 
humanity and so be a humane study ; thus will it connect itself 
with literature, thus will it stir ethical emotion — thus, in short, 
will it be true history ; and when history, in the larger phil- 
osophic conception of it, comes within the range of the cultured 
adult mind, this epic view of it will contribute to a true reasoned 
comprehension. 

Thus it is that history shows itself to be, above all other 
studies, a humane study, and to be rich in all those elements 
which go to the ethical culture of the young. All subjects when 
properly taught contribute, it is true, to this ethical culture, for 
even science can be humanized ; but language (in its larger sig- 
nificance) and history contribute most of all, and these two 
play into each other's hands. Together they constitute the 
humanistic in education and furnish the best instruments for the 
moral and religious growth of mind. 

When I say that an event or group of events must be 
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enriched with all the elements of humanity, I mean this, for 
example : Let the period be the Scots' wars of independence. 1 
Round Wallace and Bruce this story chiefly gathers. The boy 
must have conveyed to him a conception of the conditions physical, 
social and political of the period in so far as these are intelligible 
at the age which he has reached. The story should be told to 
him ; and only thereafter read to him. He should then read it 
himself. This is the epic ; the dramatic and the lyrical enters by 
reading to him, or with him, all the national poetry and song 
that has gathered round this period. He then, as in every other 
subject, is invited to express himself in the construction of a 
narrative of the period. 

So in the history of England the period of the Spanish 
Armada, for example, is to be treated in like manner. The boy 
must strike his roots deep into the national soil or he will never 
come to much. It matters nothing that the poetry you give 
contains much that is legendary. A national legend is a far 
truer element in the inner history of a people than a bald fact. 

So much for the method of school history in general. As 
for the rest, method is the arrangement of instruction in accord- 
ance with the principle of mind-growth and the rules which 
flow from it. 2 

A few words, however, by way of illustration may be added, 
although they may now be regarded by the intelligent reader as 
almost superfluous. With these I do not encumber this short 
paper. 

As to method in its more detailed applications, we are met at 
the threshold by this principle, viz., new knowledge must rest 
on knowledge already acquired if it is to be a living and intelli- 
gible growth. In other words we must begin from a child's 
own mind-center if we wish to extend his area of knowledge 
effectively. 

Consequently if he is to learn intelligently about past men 
and events he must have some knowledge of existing men and 

1 The reader will excuse my taking Scotland for my illustration. 
8 See Institutes of Education. 
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events. He must have seen enough and talked enough and 
read enough about things present to his own experience before 
he can have the imaginative material at his service for compre- 
hending the past and remote. This he gradually acquires from 
the general course of instruction in the school, and from the 
reading of simple fables, stories and narratives in his text-books 
and the school library. His arithmetic, meanwhile, is teaching 
him to stretch his conception of time, and his geography to 
localize his own and other countries and to become alive to the 
fact that he belongs to a distinct nationality. The only histor- 
ical imaginative material which I would directly give before the 
age of ten complete is the learning by heart of national ballads. 

At ten complete I may begin history, and I ask guidance of 
my principles of method. I am confronted with "Turn every- 
thing to use" — that is to say, what intellectual or moral pur- 
pose have I in view in teaching history at all ? The end must 
determine the way. I have already spoken of the end ; but I 
may say further : 

Geography I teach with a view to extensiveness of mind, 
arithmetic and geometry with a view to intensiveness of faculty, 
history with a view to lengthening the brief span of man's life 
into the past and so explaining the present. I wish the boy as 
he grows into a youth to be so taught that the national life 
and character in so far as it is worthy of admiration, and 
achievements of his fathers shall form part of himself, enter 
into his judgments on present affairs, and stimulate him to main- 
tain and advance society by the memory of what has been done 
in the past. It was as citizens of a particular nation, and 
by a high sense of the duties of citizenship, that our ancestors 
accomplished all that has made the present desirable as an 
advance on the past. My object, then, is to lead the boy to 
consider himself as a continuation of the past, as handing on, 
during his lifetime of activity, a tradition of life and character, 
while aiming to make things better than he found them by 
keeping before him the highest ideal of the duties of a citizen 
and recognizing the need of self-sacrifice. 
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If this is not our aim, what is ? Why do I not give him the 
chronology and annals of Peru instead of England and Scotland 
or the United States ? 

Thus the general method of teaching history to the young 
already indicated is confirmed when we begin to apply a prin- 
ciple of all method : "Turn to use." What use? Having set- 
tled this, we see that the early teaching of the story of our 
nation must have, as far as the materials admit, the characteristics 
of a national Iliad. 

In applying a second principle of method we have found 
that even this epic teaching cannot profitably begin till the boy 
is in his eleventh year or ten complete. 

Let us further consider the different stages in history 
instruction in accordance with the governing principle that all 
teachings must be adapted to the mind-growth and the mind- 
material already possessed. 

FROM TENTH TO TWELFTH YEAR. 

It is a story to be told, and the wandering minstrel of old is 
our model teacher. The childhood of history is the history for 
children. Text-books are out of place — at least till the story 
has been narrated by the teacher, just as these old minstrels 
used to sing the deeds of heroes at the courts of princes. The 
teacher's mind must be very full, and he must cultivate dra- 
matic and graphic narration. Preserve the human interest of the 
narrative and point the morals as you go without impressing 
them. Narrations should always be given in the presence of a 
map, and geographical references constantly made. 

FROM TWELFTH TO FIFTEENTH YEAR. 

Even at this period history cannot be made interesting in 
any other way than that which I have explained ; and if it is not 
made interesting, it is quite useless in the school. History can 
be of moral and intellectual value to a boy only in so far as it 
gathers round persons and dramatic incidents, thereby enriching 
his moral nature and furnishing food for his imagination. In 
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the thirteenth year a text-book may be put into the pupil's hands 
for the first time. 

I do not think that children should be questioned much in 
history, except with a view to the language of the book they 
may have been reading, after they have been allowed a text- 
book. The ends of examination in narrative, except where words 
demand explanation, are always best attained by requiring the 
pupils to reproduce in their own words, orally or on slate or 
paper, what they have read in their books or heard from their 
teacher. 

A text-book may be allowed when a boy is twelve complete, 
but it should not be an epitome of history, but a historical reading 
book. Chronological connections will be furnished by the 
teacher orally and written on the blackboard, and the poets will 
be largely utilized, and if not read by the boys, then read to 
them. Portraits of great men and pictures of great historical 
scenes or monuments should be shown. Lantern slides might be 
effectively used. 

The two first stages of history teaching are thus, as will be 
seen, annalistic, epic, pictorial — not rational. 

FROM FIFTEENTH TO EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 

During this period of secondary instruction the pupil may 
begin his history over again as a reasoned or rational history in 
some such book as Green's " Short History of England." In 
the course of these years he will be much exercised in writing 
historical narratives. Every advantage will continue to be taken 
of the general literature of the country, the master reading prose 
and poetical pieces to the pupils, substituting such readings 
for the ordinary lesson. When speaking of the Wars of the 
Roses, stop and read Shakespeare's dramas. When reading of 
the time of Charles I., stop and read Browning's "Strafford," etc. 
Historical novels, if good, should be in the school library and 
freely given out. In the last year of his course the pupil should 
read along with the master (not as lessons in the technical sense) 
a book on the "Making of England." The occasional acting of 
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great historical events would do much to give life and meaning 
to the past. 

Before the boys leave school a course of conversational lec- 
tures should be given on the history of the world, with constant 
reference to a large wall map. Pictorial illustrations of distant 
countries and of their great works of art should be available in 
every school. 

In classical schools the boys will have meanwhile read the 
histories of Greece and Rome. These histories should be short 
and full, that is to say full in their treatment of a few things, 
and always free from details not essential to the comprehending 
of the general course of the story of these nations. Such books 
as Smith's school histories are models of what a school history 
ought not to be. (Read Smith's England, p. 29, for example.) 

The conversational lectures to which I have alluded will 
connect the civilization of the ancient with the modern world. 

You will see from the above that I look on history as con- 
tributing in a very direct way to the ethical purpose of the school 
and as also constituting an essential part of the humanistic and 
literary training. 

But this is not all: In the secondary stage, and to some 
extent even in the primary stage, history must be made to teach 
Citizenship, and as much of the Constitution as maybe thought 
necessary to the equipment of a citizen politician. 

The civil relations and the forms of our constitutional polity, 
including local or municipal organization, should be taught in all 
secondary schools. The duty of subjects to the state ought to be 
impressed. But it is quite useless to do this in a formal and 
text -book way, until the seventeenth year at earliest. Prior to 
this all that can be taught with effect must arise out of the history 
teaching from day to day, and be in close association with it and 
given orally. Such teachings, if incidental and associated with 
persons and events, take effect ; if formal and detached they are 
wholly ineffectual for their purpose. Their great value is not the 
knowledge they give, but their effect in deepening that sense of 
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national continuity and the duty of the citizen which history 
itself is designed to foster. 

I have said that a "text-book" of citizenship is not necessary 
during the school period. 

For the masses who do not go to secondary schools, the 
more formal instruction must be given in evening continuation 
schools, but not disjoined from general historical reading. If 
formal and technical, I repeat, it loses its effect. Even the adult 
mind learns best from the concrete. There is only one interest 
that is universal, and that is Life. 

I would next direct attention to the Economic teaching that 
may be given in connection with history and which is best so 
given. 

As in instruction in civil relations, there is to be here no 
text-book if the subject is to be effectively taught. As all effect- 
ive instruction in civil relations hangs on the history teaching, 
so all effective school instruction in economics hangs on other 
subjects, viz., history, the sense-realistic object-lesson and 
geography. 

If these are properly understood and adequately taught, they 
bring about gradually a knowledge of the whole foundation of 
economics. Production as determined by climatic conditions, 
industrial production, industrial interchange of products, the 
nature of commerce, labor, and the organization of labor have all 
been inevitably taught. What is still wanted, and this only in the 
secondary period of education, is a fuller explanation of the rela- 
tion of tools and machinery to production and to material civili- 
zation, and an explanation of capital in its relation to wages and 
industrial enterprises generally. An explanation of money may 
also be given. But beyond these things you cannot go without 
rousing public antagonism. It is not necessary to go further; 
you have given a solid foundation for future reading and for 
sound judgment on affairs. 

The moral relations of economics — the necessity of honest 
labor, of justice, integrity, truthfulness, and mutual confidence 
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to the existence even for a single week of industrial relations — 
all arise in connection with historical study and fortify the moral 
instruction which it gives. 

I would connect, as will be seen, the study both of civil rela- 
tions and of economics with the history of the school. Geo- 
graphical knowledge is also confirmed and extended in connection 
with the historical lessons, while the prose and poetical readings 
illustrative of history are component parts of the literary educa- 
tion. It has been often urged against educational reformers, and 
with some truth, that they desire to teach too much during the 
school period. But the moment we begin to get a glimpse of 
method and of the organization and inter-relation of studies, we 
see that much may be taught with ease and simplicity if only the 
teacher himself is properly equipped and understands the scope 
and purpose of his vocation. We may seem to demand much of 
the teacher; but not more than the future will demand of him, if 
he is to be educator as well as instructor. 

S. S. Laurie 
University of Edinburgh 



